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"Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a  woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her 
hands;  and  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.'1'' — Prov.  31:  30-31. 

Under  the  influences  originally  set  in  motion  in  the 
colonies,  and  fostered  by  two  hundred  years  and  more  of 
varied  discipline  and  experience,  New  England  has 
produced  three  distinct  types  of  womanhood.  At  any  time 
within  the  last  half  century  it  has  been  possible  to  point 
out  many  examples,  some  of  them  very  striking,  of  the 
three  representative  classes  of  women  who  have  had  their 
birth  and  training,  though  only  in  part  their  sphere  of 
activity,  within  the  limits  of  these  extreme  eastern  states 
of  our  land. 

One  of  these  types  is  that  of  the  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, well- disciplined,  frugal  and  painstaking  home- 
keeper  who  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  whole  region.  In  saying  this  there  is  no  intention  of 
affirming  that  the  home-keepers  of  other  sections  of  our 
country,  and  of  other  nations  and  peoples,  are  not  of  equal 
merit.  This  would  not  be  true.  In  any  civilized  com- 
munity it  is  not  difficult  to  And  wives  and  mothers  who  in 
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virtue  of  their  tkoughtfulness  and  cultivation,  their  con- 
secrated piety,  their  devotion  to  duty,  and  their  good 
sense,  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  tasks  which  fall  to  their 
lot  in  the  family  circle.  But  as  the  womanhood  of  the 
Scotch  woman,  or  the  English,  or  the  French,  or  the 
German,  who  is  charged  with  the  functions  of  home- 
keeping,  is  not  just  like  that  of  any  other  woman  the  world 
over,  so  the  womanhood  of  the  average  New  England 
home-keeper,  whether  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  river  valleys, 
or  along  the  mountain  slopes,  is  peculiarly  her  own.  In 
the  qualities  in  which  she  is  like  others,  she  is  simply  like 
them,  but  not  identical  with  them. 

Another  of  these  types  is  that  of  the  woman  who  has 
a  disposition  and  the  genius  for  writing. 

Here  again  it  is  true  that  other  portions  of  our 
country  and  other  nationalities  have  contributed  liberally  to 
the  lists  of  the  women  who  have  shown  remarkable  capacity 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Within  what  we  call  our  modern 
times  France  has  given  such  brilliant  lights  to  literature 
as  Madame  de  Stael  and  George  Sand.  England  makes 
a  wonderful  showing  in  the  names  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  George 
Eliot  and  Harriet  Martineau  and  Mrs.  "Ward.  It  would 
be  no  use  for  America  to  bring  forward  any  of  the  women 
who  have  thus  far  adorned  the  ranks  of  authorship  and 
set  them  in  array  against  such  luminaries  as  these, — though 
Uncle  Toni's  Cabin  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  an  abiding 
historical  interest  and  a  literary  immortality  as  anything 
written  within  this  century. 

But  while  the  New  England  women  who  have 
achieved  success  in  writing  are  not  of  the  highest  order  of 
creative  minds,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  large  numbers  of  them 
in  these  later  years  have  been  drawn  into  this  form  of 
activity.  The  same  sort  of  inward  impulse  or  instinct 
which  led  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Haw- 
thorne,   Lowell,    Emerson,    Curtis,    Bancroft,    Parkman, 
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Sparks,  and  Palfrey,  and  a  whole  host  of  lesser  lights,  to 
devote  their  energies  to  the  making  of  books,  operated 
along  parallel  lines  and  constrained  Mrs.  Sigourney  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  Helen  Hunt  and  Lucy  Larconi  and  Celia 
Thaxter  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Louisa  May  Alcott  and 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Edna  Dean  Proctor  and  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  and  other  kindred  souls,  to  become  the  inter- 
preters of  life  to  the  world  and  the  ministers  of  inspiration 
and  joy  through  song  and  story.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a 
characteristic  outcome  in  this  evolution  of  the  New  England 
life  that  within  the  present  generation  and  the  generation 
immediately  preceding  the  present,  there  should  be  so 
many  women  eager  to  write  and  so  capable  of  turning  out 
poems  and  songs  and  romances  which  are  at  once  so 
interesting  and  helpful.  Taking  numbers  and  circum- 
stances into  account, .  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  history 
has  anything  with  which  to  match  this  showing,  or 
whether  there  is  any  community  anywhere  on  the  globe 
which  can  exhibit  similar  results. 

Still  another  of  these  types,  the  third,  is  that  of  the 
woman  whose  controlling  impulse  is  educational  and 
missionary.  It  is  the  woman  with  an  intense  desire,  in 
some  instances  so  intense  that  it  is  consuming,  to  throw 
herself  into  the  struggle  and  spend  and  be  spent  in  this 
form  of  effort  which  will  tell  most  effectually  for  the 
advance  of  the  world  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 

This  is  put  in  evidence  in  the  very  large  numbers  and 
the  choice  specimens  of  women  who  have  come  to  the 
front  in  the  educational  development  of  New  England, 
who  have  illustrated  their  high  qualities  and  rare 
attainments  and  special  gifts  in  the  building  up  and 
management  of  important  institutions  of  learning,  who 
have  gone  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  be  teachers,  and  who  have  placed  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future,  in  a  measure  of  debt  to  them  which  can  never  be 
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canceled,  through  their  prompt  and  faithful  and  loving 
services  on  missionary  grounds.  One  has  only  to  recall  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Grant  Bannister,  Mary  Lyon,  Fidelia  Fiske, 
Ann  Hasseltine,  and  such  others  of  the  more  than  queenly 
line  as  have  translated  their  lives  into  service  here  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  throughout  the  west,  to  see  what 
a  splendid  array  of  women  New  England  has  produced 
who  early  wrote  consecration  to  the  Lord  on  every  faculty 
and  power  they  possessed. 

It  is  into  this  latter  classification  that  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Haven  falls.  The  home-keeping  instinct  was  hers, 
and  she  had  the  literary  instinct.  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  had  she  directed  her  efforts  into  the  sphere  of 
authorship  she  might  have  achieved  a  gratifying  success. 
She  had  the  individuality  of  mind,  the  wide  knowledge, 
the  cultivation,  the  taste,  the  quick  insight,  the  patience  in 
dealing  with  details,  which  qualify  for  meritorious  and 
acceptable  writing.  But  under  the  combined  influence  of 
her  instructed  judgment  and  her  sensitive  conscience  and 
her  warm  heart — a  triple  alliance  which  comes  very  near 
being  a  holy  alliance  always — she  turned  the  currents  of 
her  thought  and  energy  into  the  channels  which  seemed  to 
her  to  have  in  them  the  promise  of  a  more  immediate  and 
wider  usefulness.  It  was  her  aspiration  from  first  to  last 
to  be  of  service. 

In  the  ordering  of  the  Divine  Providence  it  was  not 
given  to  her,  as  it  was  given  to  Mary  Lyon,  or  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister,  or  Miss  Sell,  or  Alice  Freeman,  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  great  school  and  direct  its  policy  and  shape 
the  aims  and  characters  of  many  young  women  from 
year  to  year.  Nor  was  it  given  to  her,  as  it  was  given  to 
Harriet  Atwood  Newell,  or  Mary  Smith  Moffat,  or  Mary 
Reynolds  Schauffler,  or  to  her  own  daughter,  to  take  her 
place  on  the  soil  of  pagan  lands  and  toil  through  the 
period  of  her  appointed  time  on  earth  in  efforts  to  make 
men  and  women  who  are  low  down  in  ignorance,  or  in 
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bondage  to  vice  and  error,  acquainted  with  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Still  it  was  along  educational  lines  and  missionary 
lines  that  the  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathies  of  her 
nature  moved.  It  was  in  helping  at  least  some  small 
section  of  society  into  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  more 
pronounced  righteousness  that  she  found  her  chiefest 
delight. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
environment — and  unless  Paul  and  John  Calvin  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  all  quite  aside 
from  the  truth  in  their  thinking,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
force  in  these  laws — so  much  might  have  been  anticipated 
in  regard  to  the  natural  trend  of  Mrs.  Haven's  mind.  She 
came  of  a  stock  which  magnified  faith  in  Christ  and  fidelity 
to  Christ,  and  which  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of 
Christian  education.  Inheriting  such  traditions  as  she  did 
from  her  ancestors,  and  breathing  such  an  atmosphere  as 
she  did  in  the  home  of  her  childhood,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  a  keen  sense  of  the  worth  of  disciplined 
faculties,  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  and  a  posi- 
tive interest  in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  dominate  her  thinking  and  very  largely  determine 
the  direction  of  her  activities. 

Speaking  of  traits  and  tendencies  derived  from  her 
ancestors,  Dr.  Humphrey,  in  a  very  tender  and  apprecia- 
tive article  on  Mrs.  Haven  in  The  Advance,  says:  "  When 
the  science  of  heredity  has  reached  the  point  where  it  will 
be  possible  to  trace  to  its  source  every  individual  pecu- 
liarity, we  may  be  able  to  follow  back  to  their  ancestral 
beginnings  the  various  qualities  which  entered  into  the 
somewhat  remarkable  character  of  Mrs.  Haven.  She  drew 
her  life  from  the  same  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  and 
formed  the  personal  traits  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — the 
Saxon  '  Ralph '  finding  a  foothold  in  the  names  of  not  a 
few  in  the  generations  of  her  own  particular  branch.  Upon 
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the  family  tree  on  both  sides  of  the  house  hang  the  names 
of  more  than  a  dozen  men  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
the  earliest  colonial  days,  such  as  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson, 
Rev.  Peter  Bulkley,  Rev.  John  Fisk,  William  Rockwell, 
William  Moody,  and  others  of  the  immigration  of  1630-37. 
Some  of  these  traced  their  lineage  back  through  ten  or 
twelve  generations  to  ancestors  who  came  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066,  to  blend  the  culture  and 
fire  of  the  Normans  with  the  home-bred  brawn  of  the 
Saxon.' ' 

This  does  not  altogether  account  for  it,  but  it  forecasts 
the  trend  toward  the  special  forms  of  usefulness  Mrs. 
Haven  illustrated.  It  does  not  altogether  account  for  it, 
for,  be  the  constraining  influences  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment what  they  may,  there  remains  always  the  finally 
determining  and  responsible  factor  of  the  individual  will, 
and  the  action  of  the  will  is  free  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  a  vein  which  characterizes 
much  of  her  thinking  and  nearly  all  of  her  rhetoric,  makes 
these  statements  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  her 
Chapters  from  a  Life:  "The  lives  of  the  makers  of 
books  are  very  much  like  other  people's  in  most  resjDects, 
but  especially  in  this — that  they  are  either  rebels  to,  or 
subjects  of,  their  ancestry.  The  lives  of  some  literary  peo- 
ple begin  a  good  while  after  they  are  born.  Others  begin 
a  good  while  before.  Of  this  latter  kind  is  mine.  It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  to  find  myself  the  possessor  of  a 
sort  of  unholy  envy  of  writers,  concerning  whom  our  stout 
American  phrase  says  that  they  have  'made  themselves.' 
What  delight  to  be  aware  that  one  has  not  only  created 
one's  work,  but  the  worker !  What  elevation  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  battle  against  a  commercial,  or  a  scientific, 
or  a  worldly  and  superficial  heredity;  in  the  recollection 
of  the  tug  with  habit  and  education,  and  the  overthrow  of 
impulses  setting  in  other  directions  than  the  chosen  move- 
ment of  one's  own  soul!     What  pleasure  in  the  proud 
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knowledge  that  all  one's  success  is  one's  own  doing,  and 
the  sum  of  it  cast  up  to  one's  credit  upon  the  long  ledger 
of  life!  To  this  exhilarating  self- content  I  can  lay  no 
claim.  For  whatever  measure  of  what  is  called  success 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  can  ask  no  credit.  I  find  myself  in 
the  chastened  position  of  one  whose  literary  abilities  all 
belong  to  one's  ancestors.  It  is  humbling — I  do  not  deny 
that  it  may  be  morally  invigorating — to  feel  that  whatever 
is  worth  mentioning  in  my  life  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but 
falls  under  the  beautiful  and  terrible  law  by  which  dead 
men  and  women,  whose  blood  bounds  in  our  being,  control 
our  destinies." 

This  is  Mrs.  Phelps -Ward's  view.  It  was  designed, 
no  doubt,  to  be  an  altogether  modest  and  only  half  serious 
putting  of  the  case;  but  in  any  aspect  of  it,  influence  is 
not  fate,  and  men  and  women  are  not  mere  machines. 

It  was  of  her  own  motion,  aided  by  the  grace  of  God, 
which  she  was  always  forward  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge, that  Mrs.  Haven  yielded  to  the  impulses  which  she 
brought  with  her  into  the  world,  and  wrote  her  name  clear 
in  terms  of  helpfulness  along  the  lines  already  indicated. 
It  would  have  been  a  surprise,  as  it  is  always  a  surprise 
and  a  grief,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  godly 
parentage  grow  up  and  go  abroad  without  any  thought  or 
care  about  the  old  home  faith,  had  this  woman,  so  born,  so 
educated,  and  trained  in  such  circumstances  as  she  was, 
become  a  mere  selfish  or  giddy  worldling,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  society  butterfly;  but  that  she  did  not,  has  its 
explanation,  not  in  laws  of  heredity  and  environment,  but 
in  the  simple  fact  that  she  would  not.  She  chose  the  bet- 
ter part,  and  she  walked  the  resplendent  highways  of  God 
with  her  face  toward  His  face  and  her  hand  in  His  hand, 
in  virtue  of  her  own  deliberate  purpose.  This  purpose — 
the  deepest  and  most  commanding  purpose  of  her  life — 
was  to  score  results  which  shall  increase  a  high  order  of 
knowledge,   heighten   conceptions    of    character,    dignify 
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all  the  relations  of  life  and  set  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  forward  in  the  earth.  Stirred  to  a  quiet  but  abid- 
ing enthusiasm  by  the  heroic  past  of  her  people,  moved 
to  an  active  and  practical  sympathy  by  the  crying  needs 
of  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  humanity, 
hearing  the  call  of  the  Master  as  it  has  rolled  down  in 
sweet  repetitions  through  the  centuries,  to  enter  into  fel- 
lowship close  and  sacred  with  Him,  and  to  work  in  His 
vineyard — all  there  was  of  her  went  unto  loyal  and 
loving  Christian  service. 

Professor  Fisk,  in  the  general  but  very  accurate  and 
admirable  analysis  which  he  made  of  Mrs.  Haven's  abilities 
and  character,  in  his  remarks  at  the  final  service  over  her 
remains,  pointed  out  and  emphasized  four  distinct  quali- 
ties or  traits  which,  in  his  judgment,  were  brought  into 
exhibition  through  her  life  and  work.  These,  as  he  indi- 
cated them,  were  simplicity,  originality,  a  pronounced  and 
tenacious  faith  in  God,  and  an  intense  desire  to  do  good. 

Two  of  these  characteristics,  it  will  be  perceived,  the 
simplicity — the  simplicity  shown  in  feeling,  and  taste,  and 
habit,  and  movement;  the  originality — the  unique  way 
she  had  of  looking  at  facts  and  expressing  her  opinion, 
fall  into  the  schedule  of  native  endowment.  Her  simplic- 
ity, or  the  instinct  by  which  she  was  preserved  from  all 
insincerity  and  artificiality,  was  God -given.  So,  too,  was 
her  originality.  It  was  one  of  God's  choice  gifts  to  one 
of  His  chosen  children. 

But  the  other  two  characteristics  mentioned,  her  firm 
grasp  on  God  and  His  promises,  and  her  determination  to 
be  of  use  in  the  world,  reveal  more  of  the  moral  quality 
of  her  soul.  It  is  these  characteristics  on  which  stress 
has  already  been  laid,  and  it  is  these  on  which  stress  is  still 
to  be  laid;  for  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  that  is  so  commendable  in  man  or 
woman,  in  young  or  old,  as  recognizing  God,  and  bending 
the  will  into  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  obeying 
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the  commandments  of  God,  and  walking  in  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  trusting  with  all  one's  might  in  the  promises  of 
God;  and  in  the  name  and  power  of  God  exerting  energy 
to  the  utmost  to  do  good  and  make  so  much,  at  any  rate, 
as  one  little  spot  of  this  groaning  earth  of  ours  sweeter 
and  brighter  and  better.  It  is  because  Mrs.  Haven,  in  her 
own  way  and  sphere,  did  this  supremely  commendable 
thing  that  her  life  was  so  inspiring  to  so  many. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  anything  of  our 
history,  Mrs.  Haven  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Union  Park  Church.  In  this  little  company  of  begin- 
ners— only  nineteen  in  all,  but  a  very  much  larger  body 
when  intelligence,  attainments,  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, promise  of  usefulness,  and  not  mere  numbers 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  estimate — Professor  and  Mrs. 
Haven's  names  stood  at  the  head.  The  entries  are,  as 
published  from  year  to  year  in  the  Manual,  "Eev.  Joseph 
Haven"  and  "Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haven."  More  than  two 
decades  ago  the  Professor  and  husband  entered  into  his 
reward.  But  from  that  22d  of  May,  1860,  when  this 
church  of  her  faith  and  love  was  organized,  up  to  the  very 
last  day  of  the  last  year,  December  31st,  1896,  Mrs.  Haven 
continued  to  walk  "loving  and  being  loved,  serving  and 
being  served,  blessing  and  being  blessed,"  in  this  fellow- 
ship of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 

From  first  to  last  there  was  no  department  of  our  church 
work  which  did  not  awaken  her  interest  and  feel  her 
influence.  But  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  her  interest 
was  deepest  and  her  influence  was  most  pronounced  in 
those  efforts  and  activities  which  we  are  bound  to  believe 
come  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  Master.  It  was  a  joy  to 
her  to  hear,  whenever  there  was  such  information  to  be 
communicated,  that  souls  were  finding  their  way  into  the 
faith  of  Christ,  or  having  found  their  way  into  this  faith, 
were  making  progress  in  knowledge,  purity  and  likeness 
to  the  Lord.     It  was  a  joy  to  her  to  be  assured,  as  often  as 
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she  might,  that  men  and  women  were  coming  to  put  a  more 
serious  interpretation  on  the  last  great  command  of  Christ, 
and  were  recognizing  what  is  at  once  the  obligation  and 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  high  business  of  bring- 
ing this  entire  race  of  ours  into  loyalty  to  God.  In  out- 
ward appearance  Mrs.  Haven  was  always  calm,  but  those 
who  were  closest  to  her  and  knew  her  inward  emotions,  do 
not  need  to  be  told  how  good  tidings  from  foreign  lands — 
not  alone  from  China,  where  so  much  of  her  affection 
was  centered,  but  from  all  foreign  lands,  thrilled  her  soul 
into  a  fine  ecstasy.  All  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  were 
good  news  to  her. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  sympathy  with  Christ  in  His 
aims  that  she  helped  organize  societies  and  clubs  and 
wrought  in  her  private  classes  in  literature  and  history. 
It  was  given  to  her,  as  to  few,  to  understand  how  all  facts 
of  life  and  all  facts  of  this  world  and  all  facts  brought  out 
in  the  development  or  unfolding  of  history,  have  a  divine 
meaning  in  them;  and  that  nations  and  races,  dynasties  and 
governments,  science  and  art,  as  well  as  the  specific  forms 
of  religion,  are  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  which  God 
spells  out  His  purposes.  She  apprehended  so  much  of  the 
divine  plan,  as  this  plan  has  been  declared  in  revelation 
and  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  peoples,  that  it  was  not 
difficult  for  her  to  see,  and  to  make  plain  to  others,  how 
the  course  of  events  in  the  past,  the  triumphs  and  defeats 
of  proud  monarchs  and  mighty  kingdoms,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  things  in  this  world,  have  all  converged  on  the 
purpose  of  God  to  set  up  a  rule  of  righteousness  among 
men  and  to  make  truth  victorious  from  end  to  end  of  the 
earth.  Looking  upon  history  in  this  light  one  can  teach 
history;  looking  upon  history  in  any  other  light  it  is  only 
a  meaningless  riddle,  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue,  a  mass  of 
promiscuous  facts  like  a  bank  of  sand,  and  not  a  chain  with 
link  connected  with  link,  and  all  running  back  in  a  line  of 
cause  and  effect  to  the  eternal  source  of  all  light  and  life. 
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All  this — this  interest  in  the  Kingdom,  this  insight 
and  comprehension  of  the  facts  of  life  and  the  world — 
grew  ont  of  an  experience  which  was  deep  down  in  her 
soul  and  very  real.  Her  profoundest  thought  was  of 
Christ,  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  the  things  most 
vital  to  Christ  were  most  vital  to  her.  She  read  of  "  the 
deep  things  to  God,"  and  the  words  to  her  were  not  a  mere 
phrase.  She  knew,  as  all  thoughtful  persons  must  know, 
that  Christian  truth  is  not  sounded  to  the  bottom  by  a 
shallow  experience.  She  knew  that  the  cross  of  Christ 
does  not  yield  its  secrets  to  those  who  will  not  consent  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  Son  of  God,  and  hear  what  He 
has  to  say  to  the  soul— to  the  soul  there  in  solitude  with 
Him.  Too  self-possessed  to  betray  excitement,  too  sincere 
and  earnest  to  fall  into  the  use  of  religious  cant,  she  rested 
in  Jesus,  and  she  rested  in  Jesus  because  she  knew  Jesus. 

One  cannot  help  reflecting  what  an  unspeakable  bless- 
ing it  has  been  to  have  a  woman  of  this  quality,  a  woman 
with  her  endowments,  aims  and  character,  going  in  and 
out  in  the  communion  of  this  church,  and  living  her  life  in 
the  midst  of  this  people  for  the  period  of  thirty- six  years. 
Through  all  these  years,  in  the  congregation  on  Sunday,  in  the 
prayer-meetings,  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  benevolent  soci- 
ety, in  the  missionary  meeting,  in  the  missionary  rooms,  in  the 
organizations  and  clubs  and  classes  with  which  she  was  con- 
nected, wherever  she  may  have  been,  and  whether  participat- 
ing in  the  exercises  or  not,  she  has  stood  for  consecrated  intel- 
ligence, for  a  calm  but  high  and  consistent  type  of  piety, 
for  a  simple  but  elevated  daily  life,  for  fidelity  to  duty,  for 
a  pronounced  interest  in  whatever  is  conceived  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  Master,  and  a  striking  example  of  one  whose 
walk  is  close  with  God.  For  thirty-six  years  she  was  an 
object  lesson  to  her  associate  members  in  this  church,  and 
to  this  whole  community,  of  what  faith  in  Christ  is,  and 
what  the  service  of  Christ  requires  and  signifies,  and  of  the 
steadiness  and  repose  of  soul  attained  by  one  whose  appre- 
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hension  of  the  Father  is  clear,  whose  trust  in  the  assurance 
of  the  Word  is  unfaltering,  whose  confidence  in  the  saving 
grace  of  Him  who  died  for  us  all  on  the  cross  is  without  a 
shadow  of  misgiving,  and  who  is  prepared  to  go  hence, 
when  the  time  comes,  in  the  buoyant  and  all -conquering 
hope  of  the  life  everlasting.  Such  helps  to  a  church  as 
lives  like  this  of  Mrs.  Haven  are  invaluable ;  such  illustra- 
tions of  faith,  of  obedience,  of  intelligence  freely  conse- 
crated to  Christian  ends,  of  the  reverent  study  of  divine 
truth  in  revelation  and  in  the  world;  of  a  patient  walking 
with  God,  as  she  exhibited,  are  of  worth  beyond  estimate. 

Not  all  are  constituted  alike.  There  are  different 
orders  of  mind  and  different  fashions  of  character — each 
needed,  and  each  excellent  in  its  own  way.  But  in  this 
age  of  push  and  rush,  when  so  much  machinery  is  required, 
and  when  so  much  stress  is  put  on  machinery  whether 
it  is  required  or  not,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake 
the  high  value  of  the  few  undemonstrative  but  earnest 
and  aggressive  souls,  who  make  little  noise  in  the  world, 
but  who  do  their  duty  without  flinching  and  incarnate 
their  religion  in  character.  There  is  a  call  in  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  all  sorts  of  abilities,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
aids.  Never  yet  did  man  or  woman  bring  a  faculty  into 
the  world  which  might  not  be  used  for  holy  ends.  Never 
yet  could  any  man  or  woman  give  a  valid  excuse  for  not 
using  such  faculty  as  each  might  possess  in  the  service  of 
God  and  humanity.  But  it  is  not  easy,  indeed  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  to  forecast  an  hour  when  one  who  lives 
a  simple,  consecrated,  persistent  and  devoted  life  in  Christ, 
will  not  be  rendering  a  much  needed  and  inestimable  serv- 
ice to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

There  is  still  another  thought  which  almost  involun- 
tarily leaps  into  the  mind  as  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Haven  are  contemplated.  One  cannot  help  reflecting  how 
much  better  it  is,  better  for  the  individual  and  better  for 
society,  better  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  better  for  the 
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life  to  come,  to  live  such  a  life  as  this  woman  lived,  a  life 
of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  service  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  than  to  live  for  the  mere  worldly  objects  which 
absorb  so  much  of  the  thought  and  energy  and  mad  ambi- 
tion of  fashionable  circles.  There  is  a  fascination,  no 
doubt,  in  mingling  in  the  gatherings  where  the  dress  is 
lavish  and  jewels  sparkle,  and  cards  are  shuffled  and  wine 
flows  freely,  and  the  merry  dance  goes  on,  and  hands  are  hot 
and  cheeks  are  red  with  excitement,  and  one  is  in  what  is 
called  "  the  swim."  But  when  we  stop  and  think  soberly 
of  the  matter,  and  question  a  little  more  deeply  into  the 
meaning  and  responsibility  of  life,  and  take  stock  of  our  f  acul  - 
ties  and  our  destiny,  and  note  the  condition  and  needs  of  this 
vast  and  sad  humanity  which  is  about  us,  does  it  not  seem 
better  to  enter  into  partnership  with  Christ,  and  make  what 
there  is  of  us  tell  in  every  possible  way  for  the  elevation 
of  mankind,  than  to  be  chasing  the  empty  baubles  of  pleas- 
ure? Mrs.  Haven  is  honored  and  commemorated  to-day 
because  she  was  a  woman  who  feared  the  Lord.  Her 
works  praise  her,  and  they  will  do  it  forever. 
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